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beautiful works by this artist, the first niche on the right contains the 
inscription : Anno Domini Milledmo quingentesimo xv Franciscus Melan- 
tius P. It is a question whether the frescoes in the next niche, dated 
1505, and those in the last niche on the right, dated 1509, may not be 
earlier works by Melanzio. 

Finally it is interesting to note that side by side with the works of 
the Florentine, Perugian and native schools, there are examples of the 
schools of Gubbio (e. g., S. Franceseo in third vault) and Foligno (Ch. 
of Turrita), so that we can obtain in Montefalco a good view of several 
sides of the development of Italian painting from 1450 to 1525. 

[Ed.] 

letters from greece. 



No visitor with archaeological interests, returning to Athens in the 
autumn of 1892 after an absence of three or four years, could have 
failed to be impressed by the progress made at the museums, especially 
the National Museum on the Patissia road. To begin with external 
appearances, the facade, which is only in part of marble, has been 
made presentable by receiving on its unsightly rubble the predestined 
covering of stucco ; and the space in front, formerly crowned with 
ancient grave-stones, has been cleared, enclosed by a low wall and 
tastefully laid out with fountains and fiower-beds. Passing in, one 
finds fifteen rooms filled with sculptures and accessible to the general 
public. Probably few but specialists have any conception of the 
great and growing wealth of this magnificent collection. Among the 
additions of the past two or three years are several of noteworthy im- 
portance. From Melos comes an Archaic male figure of the so-called 
Apollo type, misleadingly referred to in this Jouknal, Vol. VII, p. 526, 
as a pugilist. This figure is better preserved than any other of its 
class, except the "Apollo " of Tenea in Munich, being unbroken and 
substantially intact, except for the loss of the right leg below the knee 
and the left foot. It is considerably over life-size. In style it is most 
nearly related to the "Apollo " of Thera, though decidedly more ad- 
vanced. Rhamnus has furnished several statues, including a large 
Themis, dating from the end of the fourth or beginning of the third 
century. It is an imposing figure, though rather hard and soulless. 
Three colossal heads and a piece of drapery ornamented with reliefs, 
all from the temple of Despoina at Lykosoura, offer a difficult problem 
to archaeologists. Numerous other fragments belonging to the same 
group remain at the place of their discovery. It is practically certain 
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that these are the sculptures described by Pausanias and attributed by 
him to Damophon of Messene. Now, although we have no direct 
evidence as to the date of this artist, the presumption has always been 
overwhelmingly strong that he flourished in the time of Epaminondas, 
when Megalopolis and Messene were first founded. But in the presence 
of these works one is driven to ask, Is this date possible ? Some are 
able to answer, Yes. I must own that the specimens on exhibition in 
Athens seem to me so profoundly alien to what we have hitherto 
known of the spirit and methods of the fourth century as to shake my 
confidence in the antecedent presumption. Perhaps the further study 
of the architectural remains of the temple will help to clear up the 
matter. In the form in which Pausanias saw it the building was 01 
Eoman date. Whether there was an earlier building on the same site, 
and, if so, what was its date, are questions on which the last word has 
not yet been spoken. The superb sculptures from the Argive Heraion 
are in the museum, but not yet exposed to public view. In fact, the 
store-rooms still contain a great mass of material, mostly, to be sure, 
of inferior merit, but including pieces of extraordinary value. It is 
most satisfactory to be able to record the appearance in November of 
the first volume of the long-expected detailed catalogue of sculpture, 1 
an octavo volume of over five hundred pages, containing 1,044 num- 
bers. It is a thorough piece of work, of which Mr. Kabbadias has 
good reason to be proud. Still more important, at least for students 
who do not live in Athens, is the fact that the administration has 
caused casts to be made of the most important pieces in the Acropolis 
Museum and the National Museum, except such as show remains of 
painting. The catalogue of the pieces selected has just been issued.' 
It includes 112 numbers. One set of these casts is to be sent to the 
Chicago Exhibition, and will doubtless be ultimately secured by one 
of our museums. As soon as the necessary enabling act has been 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies the museum here will be ready 
to fill orders. It will also cast any additional piece that may be de- 
sired, so far as the presence of color does not prevent, at the price of 
the mould. 

The rooms of the National Museum devoted to bronzes, vases, terra- 
cotta figurines and miscellaneous small objects still remain closed. 
The same is true of the great central hall, effectually frescoed in My- 
cenaean patterns, and destined for the exhibition of Mycenaean anti- 
quities. The objects from Mycenae, Tiryns, Spata and Bapheion 

1 rXiflrrct toO 'E0vikoO Moweiov • Kot(£Xo7os JHeprypa4>uc6s • Orb II. KappaSta, 
Ttvucov 'H<p6pov tuv ' Apxaiorifray xdt Movaduv. 
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(Vaphio) are in process of removal from one of the rooms occupied by 
the Greek Archaeological Society in the Polytechnikon, the constitution 
of the society providing for the resignation of its collections to the 
keeping of the National Museum, whenever required. All the vase- 
fragments from the Acropolis have been deposited in one of the closed 
rooms of the National Museum. Considerable progress has been made 
by Dr. Wolters and Dr. Graef in sorting and cataloguing them. Even 
the most casual inspection shows that they are to be a perfect mine 01 
information for the student of Attic vase-painting. Finally it remains 
to speak of the epigraphical museum in the ground-floor rooms and 
courts. Under the care of Dr. Lolling this collection, which now in- 
cludes the inscriptions formerly in the keeping of the Archaeological 
Society, is in process of arrangement, and it is regularly accessible 
every morning from 9 to 12. In one room, devoted to the more trans- 
portable inscriptions from the Acropolis, the task of classification has 
been completed, and a catalogue of this room is understood to be well 
forward. 

The excavations undertaken at the end of last January by the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute between the Areopagus and the Pnyx 
were interrupted early in April by Dr. (now Prof.) Dorpfeld's customary 
Poloponnesian tour. They were resumed on Nov. 1st, and have just 
been broken off again. The main object of these excavations has 
been to find the famous Enneakrounos, the nine-mouthed fountain of 
the tyrant Peisistratos. It will be remembered that most authorities 
on the topography of Athens (Leake, Curtius, Wachsmuth, Lolling, 
etc.) have identified this fountain with a spring outside the ancient 
city, on the southeast, close to the Ilisos and just below the temple of 
Olympian Zeus. Prof. Dorpfeld, however, has for many years as- 
signed it to & very different neighbourhood. The spot where he 
conjecturally placed it may be seen on the plan to face page 5 of Miss 
Harrison's Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens. It is be- 
tween the Areiopagus and the Pnyx, near the southwest angle of the 
former. At this point, therefore, digging was begun. One of the 
earliest results was the discovery of the ancient street which ascended 
from the north, i. e., probably from the agora, toward the Acropolis, 
following the same general direction as the modern road. In spite of 
its relative importance it was a narrow street, 10-16 feet wide. One 
is forcibly reminded that the city was, as the Pseudo-Dicaearchus 
puts it, ippvfwrofirjfiivrj 8la ttjv apxaioTTjra. The Panathenaic ship, so 
notable a feature of the procession which climbed this ascent to the 
acropolis, could have been no great affair after all. Remains have 
been found of a close succession of buildings bordering the street on 
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its western side. Some of them were private houses, but not enough 
is left to give us any new light on the domestic architecture and ar- 
rangements of ancient Athens. At one point a foot-way diverged to 
the east, and apparently ascended steeply to the acropolis, while the 
main street wound around at an easier grade. At the corner thus 
formed, on the south side of the foot- way, a sacred precinct, dating 
from the fifth century b. c, has been brought to light. The votive 
reliefs found here show that a god of healing was worshipped in the 
precinct. One of these reliefs, representing a man holding before him 
a gigantic leg, the foot planted on the ground, affords a curious novelty 
in this class of ex-votos. Under the main street, to come back to that, 
Tuns a large earthenware drain, with well-preserved man-holes at 
frequent intervals, and into this main drain numerous smaller ones 
discharge. But these results, though they have a very considerable 
interest, are merely incidental. The main fact is that Prof. Dorpfeld 
believes he has at last fixed the position of the Enneakrounos. The 
spot is considerably higher up than that which he once conjecturally 
assigned, being in fact just about where the axis of the Propylaea, if 
produced, would cut the modern road. The outlet of a subterranean 
aqueduct of Greek construction has been discovered here, which comes 
from the southeast and may well be the end of the conduit found in 
1889 under the theatre of Dionysus. This aqueduct must not be con- 
founded with the one previously known in this neighbourhood and 
represented in Miss Harrison's map. The latter is now relegated to 
Koman times. The former is assigned, on the ground of its character 
and that of the terra-cotta water-channel found in it, to the sixth cen- 
tury b. c. This aqueduct supplied a large rectangular basin, of which 
recognizable traces remain. There are further indications bearing on 
the question, and the full weight of the evidence cannot be appreciated 
till Prof. Dorpfeld has published his final report. I think he has 
•established the fact that in the Peisistratic period a supply of water, 
such as Athens had never known before, was brought from a distance, 
probably from the Ilisos, to the point I have designated, where it fed 
a great public fountain. This is, of course, a great gain for Prof. 
Dorpfeld's Enneakrounos theory, which I think may now claim a 
decided balance of probability in its favor. But, after all, there still 
remains some troublesome evidence on the other side, especially the 
often-quoted passage in Thucydides (II 15), which to most readers 
seem to imply that the Enneakrounos was to the south of the Acropolis. 
So I fear that this important question in Athenian topography has 
not yet reached a final settlement. 

As usual the work of exploration was going on during the summer 
a,nd autumn at various points in Greece, but as the official bulletin, 
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the AtXn'ov 'ApxouoXoyiKov, is now sadly in arrears — the latest number 
is that for August, 1892 — it is not easy even for a resident of Athens 
to report results. At Epidauros Mr. Kabbadias was engaged in the 
excavation of the sanctuary of Asklepios. His comprehensive work 
on the subject, to be entitled Les Fouittes d'Epidaure is in press, and 
is expected to appear within a few weeks. At Eleusis Mr. Philios, and 
at Mycenae Mr. Tsountas, carried on the respective explorations with 
which their names are so honorably associated. At old Corinth, which 
had been as good as untouched by the archaeologists' spade, Prof. 
Skias has exposed the ruins of two or three buildings, and — what is. 
more important — has shown thereby that extensive remains of the 
city are awaiting resurrection. All the four enterprises just referred 
to have been carried on at the expense of the Archaeological Society 
at Athens. 

An important undertaking of a different sort is that of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Great Britain, which has commissioned Mr. 
G. B. Grundy, of Brasenose College, Oxford, to make contour-maps of 
the principal battle-fields of Boeotia. Mr. Grundy came to Greece 
about the middle of December, and, in spite of somewhat severe 
weather, soon finished his survey of the battle-fields of Plataia and 
Leuktra. In a subsequent visit he will go on with the work. 

But the most important event which it falls within the scope of this 
letter to record is the beginning, in October, 1892, of the thorough 
excavation of Delphi. The people of Kastri have not yet been re- 
moved to the new site assigned them three-quarters of a mile further 
down, toward Chryso. Indeed in October nothing had been done 
toward building the new houses or supplying the place with water. 
There was an impression among the Kastriotes that the whole project 
would never come to anything. Under these circumstances M. 
Homolle, the Director of the French School, under whose personal 
superintendence the excavation will be conducted, judged it wise to 
make a beginning at once. The earth thrown out by former diggings 
and heaped up a little below the polygonal wall which supports the 
temple-terrace, had to be cleared away, and the autumn campaign was 
devoted chiefly to this somewhat uninspiring, though necessary, task. 
When the villagers saw that the long-deferred work was really being 
taken in hand, that their deportation was imminent, and yet that their 
new homes were not ready to receive them, some little opposition de- 
veloped itself. It came to throwing stones at the workmen. The 
affair was much exaggerated by rumor, but it was so far troublesome 
that M. Homolle called for protection from the military and received 
a guard of some fifteen soldiers. When the soil below the accumu- 
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lated debris was reached, discoveries began. A quantity of inscriptions 
were found, among them one long one containing a decree of aphratry. 
This, of course was to be expeeted. No one ever doubted that the soil 
of Delphi was still rich in inscriptions. .More important as an earnest 
of things to come was the discovery of a section of the Sacred Way 
with its ancient paving, of the foundations of a circular building and 
of several fragments of architecture and sculpture. The approach of 
winter interrupted the work, which will be resumed on a much larger 
scale in March. It is expected that the new village will then be ready, 
and that the tearing down of the old houses can begin without delay. 
The results so far gained are encouraging for the future, and Delphi 
promises to be dfi<£aA.ds yi)s for classical archaeologists for several years 
to come. 

F. B. Tarbell. 
American School, Athens, Feb. 15, 1893. 



II. 

In a previous letter I described some of the results of exploration 
carried on in Greece in the autumn and winter of 1892-93. The open- 
ing of spring has been, as usual, the signal for the renewal of activity in 
this direction, — an activity nearly confined to the foreign Schools,, 
inasmuch as the Greeks generally prefer digging in the summer and 
autumn. 

At Kastri (Delphi) excavation was resumed early in April and is- 
now in progress. The work is under the charge of M. Homolle, 
Director of the French School, with M. Couve, a member of the 
School, as his chief assistant. The task of transferring the village 
which cumbers the ground has proved a slow one. Only a few houses 
in new Kastri are at present completed and occupied, and most of the 
houses in old Kastri remain standing, many of them being still inhab- 
ited. However, the villagers seem now to have quietly accepted the 
inevitable. There is a small guard of soldiers in the place, but no 
disturbance of the peace has occurred, so far as I know. A beginning 
has been made of pulling down the houses which cover the site of the 
great temple, but actual excavation has thus far been confined, or at 
last accounts had been, to the tract immediately below the polygonal 
retaining-wall of the temple-terrace. Numerous inscriptions are known 
to have been found, but nothing has yet been made public as to their 
contents. The discovery whose significance can be most promptly 
appreciated is that of several archaic metopes, belonging to a building 
of which the foundations have been unearthed. It is conjectured 
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that this building is the treasure-house of the Athenians, mentioned 
by Pausanias (X. n. 5), and alleged by him to have been erected from 
the proceeds of the spoils taken at the battle of Marathon.- The style 
of the metopes appear to me of a distinctly earlier date, but the dis- 
crepancy is not a serious matter, for Pausanias is notoriously untrust- 
worthy in regard to the dating of monuments. At any rate, these 
sculptures, of which several pieces are in excellent preservation, are 
of extreme interest in themselves, and their discovery, almost before 
the upturning of the soil of Delphi can be said to have seriously 
begun, brings one hopeful assurance of the harvest that is in store. 

The British School has been very active this spring. The finishing 
touches have been put upon the work at Megalopolis by the complete 
clearing of the Thersilion, the great hall behind the theatre. No 
important new discoveries were expected, nor were any made. A 
fresh place was tried in Aegosthena — an ancient site of which, since it 
has altogether escaped mention in Baedeker and the Guide Joanne, it 
may not be superfluous to say that it lies in the Megarid, on the Gulf 
of Corinth, and that it possesses remarkably well preserved walls. 
The work here was carried on chiefly by Messrs. Benson, Bosanquet 
and Mayor, members of the British School. Unfortunately it proved 
that the neighborhood had been plundered by the unauthorized dig- 
gings of the peasants. Still, toward the end of the three weeks cam- 
paign, considerable quantities of early terracottas and vases, presenting 
interesting points of study, and one piece of marble sculpture were 
secured. Messrs. Bather and Yorke started a few days ago for the site 
of the Arcadian Trapezus, not very far from Megalopolis, and are 
doubtless now conducting excavations at that place. 

It remains to report briefly on the excavations of our own School 
in Sparta and at the Argive Herseum. The work has been under the 
supervision of Dr. Waldstein, and it belongs to him to give the first 
full account of the results. At Sparta Mr. Meader was commissioned 
to complete the uncovering of the circular foundations, supposed to 
be those of the building mentioned by Pausanias (III. 12. 11.) as near 
the Skim, where the Spartan ekkleda was held. Some confirmation was 
obtained for the belief that these foundations were not a mere plat- 
form, but supported a superstructure, as one would naturally infer 
from Pausanias' language. Beyond this there is little to say. Much 
greater interest attaches to the work at the Heraeum. The campaign 
here occupied the month of April, and was conducted by Dr. Wald- 
stein in person, assisted by Messrs. Washington, Lythgoe, Norton and 
(for a part of the time) Meader. The clearing of the site has been 
accomplished with great thoroughness, so far as it has gone. The 
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cyclopean retaining-well of the other temple has been laid bare to the 
foundations, and remains of stoas and other buildings such as belonged 
to a temple-precinct have been more or less completely disclosed. 
The task of reconstructing on paper the temples and other buildings 
has not been attempted as yet, but even without that the architectural 
reniains in situ are of considerable interest and value and will add to 
the already unrivalled attractions of Argolis. The small finds, con- 
sisting of pottery, terracotta figures, architectural fragments, inscrip- 
tions, sculptures, etc., have been, for the most part, transferred to the 
museums of Argos and Athens, the latter taking everything that was 
judged of first-rate importance. There is an immense mass of this 
material, the proper study of which will require weeks and perhaps- 
months of patient labor. The inscriptions are the only class of objects 
which has fallen below reasonable expectations. They are very few 
in number and most of them of no great interest. One of them, how- 
ever, has some palseographical importance, presenting, as it does, the 
Argive form, hitherto all but unexampled, of the letter B. On the 
other hand a gratifying number of fine sculptures in marble was found. 
One of these is the torso of a small archaistic image of a goddess, 
clasped by a life-size arm. This must have been part of a group, and 
it is tempting to refer it to the second temple. As Dr. Waldstein sug- 
gested at once, the subject would suit an Iliupersis, which we know from 
Pausanias to have been represented in the sculpture of one end, prob- 
ably the west end, of the temple. Now the fragment discovered is 
certainly not part of a metope, but would go very well, so far as I can 
judge, in a pediment. If so, we should have to give up the tentative 
suggestion of Dr. Waldstein (Excavations at the Heraion, p. 7), assign- 
ing the Iliupersis exclusively to the metopes, and should be brought 
back to something like Welcker's view, which referred that scene to the 
west pediment. Another inference may be hazarded, though dubiously. 
The marble of the fragment in question resembles that of the other 
fragments supposed to be pedimental, as well as that of the metopes, 
but differs from that of the " Hera " head. The former is said to be 
Pentelic, the latter, Parian. This fact is decidedly discouraging to the 
idea that the " Hera " stood in one of the pediments. However, we 
must wait till all the evidence is in before attempting to decide these 
questions positively. The two most beautiful pieces of sculpture 
which we owe to this season's work were found on one of the last 
days, after Dr. Waldstein's departure from- the scene. One of them 
is a female head, of the same dimensions as the Rhangabe' head, and 
the Amazon (?) head of last year, and presumably belonged to a 
metope. It is in excellent preservation, and is very charming. The 
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other piece, which certainly belonged to a metope, is the torso of a 
draped female figure, apparently engaged in a struggle, — a spirited 
and admirable work. I have probably said enough to show that this 
season's campaign at the Herseum has been highly successful. If the 
results have not been so dazzling as those of last year, they have at 
any rate been abundant and important. I am glad to be able to add 
that the sculptures from that site are no longer hidden from public 
view. All the most important pieces from the Rhangabe" excavations 
and our own, with the exception of the archaistic goddess, are now 
conveniently exhibited in one of the accessible rooms of the Museum. 

F. B. Tarbell. 
Athens, May 24, 1893. 

To the Editor of the American Journal of Archseology : 

Dear Sir : Permit me to correct a statement made by me in describ- 
ing (Vol. VII of this Journal, p. 440) the " mensa ponderaria " from 
Assos, now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. I said there that the 
name a^Kio/xa, as applied to an object of this class, was unsupported 
by ancient usage. I had in mind the important Attic decree (C. I. A. 
II 476), in which cnyicui/xaTa signifies weights and measures which have 
been tested and approved by comparison with the public standards, 
here called o-v/*/3oAa, and which are intended for actual use in buying 
and selling. But I had overlooked an inscription from Delos, pub- 
lished by M. Homolle in the Bulletin de Correspondence Hell^nique, 
1879, page 379 (=Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Graec. No. 342). This 
is upon a marble block containing a single measure of capacity, and 

reads : • • • • i?[ju.]os AioSotou Mapa8<avio<s, iirifi.ekrrrrj^ Ar/\ov yevofievos, 
o-rJKM/ui o-irripov rjp.c8ifivov 'AiroAAion. The use of (r^Kto/xa for a public 

standard seems thus sufficiently guaranteed. 

F. B. Tarbell. 



